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Abraham Lincoln in 1964 


Norman Ferris, *48, currently teaching history at Middle Tennessee State 
College is the author of many articles on Southern diplomacy in the Civil 
War. He will contribute a section tf Diplomacy North and South** to the 
forthcoming bibliography of the National Civil War Centennial Commission. 
He is now at work on a book on the diplomacy of Charles F. Adams in 
England 1861 -1862, Herewith is his unusual view of Lincoln as president, 
based on his research. 

As the time approached for the 1964 presidential elections, the American 
people were asked to compare the leading candidates of the present with 
the national political heroes of the past. Inevitably, most of those who 
sought the presidency were compared with Abraham Lincoln, easily the 
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Far more than the name of Washington, or any other, Lincoln’s name has 
become throughout the world associated with the idea of popular government 

-"of the people, by the people, for the people.’’ He was also the "Great 

Emancipator’’ who freed the slaves and thus fulfilled the promise of the 
Declaration of Independence. He was the "Great Martyr,’’ struck down at 
the moment of his and nation’s victory over a misguided rebellion. Finally, 
he became a mythological hero, a demigod, compared countless times to 
Christ, who by his death expiated the sins of his people. 

Paradoxically enough, Lincoln also became the great folk hero of the 

American common people-bigger than Paul Bunyan, Davy Crockett, or 

Buffalo Bill-homely, gawky, at times ribald, rough-hewn, shrewd, kind, 

courageous and gentle. Born in a log cabin, in his youth he split rails, 
tended store, "whupped’’ the neighborhood bully and courted the neighbor¬ 
hood belle, educated himself by firelight to become a frontier village 
lawyer, and prospered hv hard work and honest dealings until a perceptive 
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A North Shore 
Alumnus 
Serving 

in the Peace Corps 
Gives His 
Impressions 


by Clifford Boram 
Class of 1950 


—Gaoual, Guinea, December 1, 1964. 

In October of last year I applied for service in the Peace Corps, 
asking to be assigned as a school teacher in some French-speaking 
country. My decision was the result of a number of career needs, and 
had been incubating for two years. I had concluded, after considerable 
thought, that having a successful tour of duty with the Peace Corps in 
my background was essential to the achievement of the very ambitious 
career goals I had set for myself. 


In January my notice of acceptance came through, and six months 
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the United States, "Honest Abe" soon proved the worth of ordinary common 
sense, primitive integrity, and basic bravery. When the Union came under 
attack he met the threat with resolution, patience, tolerance and wisdom 
that soon earned him the title of "Father Abraham." As Lord Charnwood 
wrote of him, his life illustrated the great possibilities inherent in "common 
men and common things." 

This is the Lincoln Legend, the principal author of which, as several 
historians have recently discerned, was Lincoln himself. The real Lincoln 
was another person altogether. As his law-partner wrote of him: "Politics 
were his life, newspapers his food, and ...ambition was his motive power." 
A man who spent almost his entire life seeking office or holding office, 
Lincoln learned to give his relatively uncultivated constituents what they 
wanted. He created an image of himself as a clever but honest country 
cousin, Thomas Jefferson’s rustic but incorruptible yoeman farmer, Andrew 
Jackson’s crude but stalwart Westerner. Like Jackson he became popular 
as he learned to appeal to the economic aspirations of "the little people." 
No men, he said, were more worthy to rule their fellows than "those who 
toil up from poverty." He represented the farmers and villagers of the West 
against the bankers and mercantilists of the sophisticated East and the 

aristocratic slave oligarchy of the South. He stood up for the rights-if not 

the responsibilities—of plain people everywhere against "exploitation" 
by the "Interests." 

Lincoln wanted to win. Hence he avoided taking a position on the most 
prominent moral issue of his time, until he was finally forced as a matter of 
political necessity to reveal his views on the slavery question. He then 
expressed personal opposition to slavery, but he carefully explained that, 
in his judgment, the plight of the American Negro was not primarily a moral 
question but instead basically a threat to the free enterprise system. In a 
oligarchy, a poor white man like Lincoln (and most of his constituency) 
would have found it almost impossible to rise by his own efforts to a position 
of wealth and power. Over and over again, Lincoln declared his opposition 
to the spread of slavery outside the South, not because of the injustices it 
inflicted on the black man, but instead because wherever a slave society 
existed there also existed a tendency to exploit white men as well as 
Negroes. 

To the end of his life Lincoln remained opposed to full rights of citizen¬ 
ship for Negroes. He issued the Emancipation Proclamation only after 
having been put under considerable pressure from generals, diplomats, and 
abolitionists, all of whom had to justify it as a practical military and 

(Continued on page 2) 
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had been screened from about 700 applicants, on the basis of stated 
motivation, a civil service background investigation, and letters of ref¬ 
erence from past employers, teachers, and neighbors. 

During training, the selection process continued. There were inter¬ 
views with psychologists and numerous psychological tests. We were 
graded on our performance in class and in the physical education pro¬ 
gram. Our trainers were further called upon to give personal evalua¬ 
tion. By the end of the training period, only about 110 of us were left. 

At Oberlin we received ten hours of training a day, six days a 
week, for nine weeks. And in addition to our heavy schedule of classes, 
we were assigned more homework than we could possibly do. Our 
studies included American history, world affairs, communism, African 
history and culture, pedagogy, linguistics, economics, political science, 
sociology, mental and physical hygiene, first aid, plus four hours of 
French a day. 

After the Oberlin session we received ten days at home to recuper¬ 
ate and to prepare our baggage for shipment overseas. Then we were 
sent to Laval University, Quebec, for a month of training in a French- 
speaking environment. We had five hours of French classes and two 
hours of practice teaching every day, plus occasional lectures on educa¬ 
tion and African literature. Our schedule at Laval being somewhat 
lighter than at Oberlin, we had time for some sight-seeing and other 
entertainment. 

My practice teaching was a class in English for ten girls in a con¬ 
vent school. They said they had had enough grammar in their regular 
English classes, and needed conversation practice above all, for the 
ability to speak both French and English is a prerequisite for most 
types of employment in Quebec. Apparently my students were starved 
for this type of practice. They said Quebec needed a permanent Peace 
Corps group assigned for that purpose, and when I departed, they gave 
a picnic for me and presented me with a gift of two nice books. 

We left Quebec for Africa early in October. The twenty of us as¬ 
signed to Guinea were the last to leave, as the schools in Guinea start 
a little later than those elsewhere. Arrived in Conakry, the capital, 
we were lodged in a modest hotel for a week of instruction and adap¬ 
tation to our new milieu before being transported to our assigned 
towns. 

My town, Gaoual, is in the northwestern part of the country, in the 
foothills of the Fouta Djallon mountains. This is savanna country—tall 

(Continued on page 4) 
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ly throwing loaves and fishes to hungry office-seekers. He continued during 
his entire presidential tenure to spend an enormous amount of time deciding 
patronage questions; meanwhile he habitually ignored great questions of 
state until they were virtually forced upon him by desperate subordinates. 
He called the countless hours spent with favor-seekers his "public opinion 
baths/’ and he justified them on the ground that because he had no time to 
read newspapers or books this was the only way he could find out what the 
public wanted. 

"Honest Abe’’ was liked because he was a friendly fellow who could 
not straight-forwardly and frankly say "No.” When he managed to give a 
negative reply at all, he habitually watered it with compliments and ferti¬ 
lized it with risque humor until it seemed somehow not to mean what it 
really did mean. This evasiveness took time-time badly needed for con¬ 

sideration of important government problems. Lincoln became the plaything 
of fate. Having failed during his first weeks in office, and before, to pre¬ 
pare for the storm of secession, he was caught up in the fiery flood and 
carried reluctantly, bewildered, along with it until the day of his tragic death. 

Lincoln’s image in history is that of a melancholy man. Most people who 
have visited his brooding statue in Washington or have seen photographs of 
him made during the war years identify Lincoln with a strange sense of 
personal sorrow. Here seems to be a good, wise and lonely man bearing a 

terrible burden-the sins and cares of an entire nation torn by a terrible 

Civil War. Lincoln’s expression, however, is also that of a man riding a 
tiger, a man who, realizing too late that he is unqualified by experience, 
by education, by social training, even by intellect, to cope with the greatest 
challenges of his job, must yet, somehow, carry on. As he himself said 
towards the end: "I claim not to have controlled events but confess plainly 
that events have controlled me.” 

Like most men who enter office with no clear-cut policies and little in 
the way of personal values, Lincoln did not think in terms of a President 
setting high standards for the American people. His moral oudook, with 
the notable exception of his great compassion and humility, did not exceed 
that of an ordinary honest citizen. To contemporary Americans he presented 
himself as a "good fellow” by telling countless off-color jokes and rattling 
off homilies and parables designed to show off his shrewd understanding 
(and forgiveness) of human frailty. To educated foreigners, however, Lincoln 
was an uncouth buffoon, clever, with a kind of crude honesty, but positively 
uncivilized—like his country. He was a perfect product of that subversive 
foreign ideology known as "democracy,” the "manifest destiny” of which 
was, so Americans said, to conquer the world. (Continued on page 5) 


Dliingxicii wmen meuna tnat everytmng is in two languages - street 

signs, advertising posters, menus, notices from the post office, etc. 

9. Americans in Brussels - millions of them. We moved to Rhode 
Saint Genese to get away from Americana and found 500 other families 
from the U.S. who did the same thing. Big U.S. companies in Belgium 
now - Ford, Texaco, Colgate-Palmolive, I.T.T., Reynolds Aluminium, to 
name a few. 

10. Natives - Aside from the Flemish-French problem, the natives are 
a funloving, industrious, well-disciplined and educated group still a bit 
suspicious of the Americans and their motives overseas, but eager to 
talk politics (Belgian or U.S.), foreign policy (Belgian or U.S.) or any 
thing else, if only to practice their English. 

11. Travel - For 50<r and an interesting tram ride, you can visit 
Napolean’s Waterloo or travel around Brussels all day. Three hours 
driving will put you in Holland, Germany, and France, and close to 
Luxembourg and Switzerland. One hour of driving, three hours of lei¬ 
surely sea travel will put you in England via the car ferry which makes 
three trips daily there and back. There is no real reason to leave Bel¬ 
gium if you are a student of World Wars I and II, but the T.E.E., a 
real railroad system, makes commuting between Amsterdam and*Rome, 
Paris and Frankfurt, and all points between very easy, comfortable, 
and quick. 

12. Flowers - everywhere, at all times, of every variety. Every 
window in Belgium has a flower in it. 

13. Antiques - Brussels is a hot bed for these - ranging all the way 
pack to Pharoah’s time. Bargains for those who know! Busts for those 
who don’t. And, after the fact, everyone will tell you where you could 
have gotten it cheaper. We spent one complete weekend looking at an¬ 
tique doors for sale - in stores which sold nothing but antique doors. 

14. Cars - Belgium has come a long way from the Kaisers and 
Frasers of post war days. The roads today are continually jammed with 
cars, motorbikes, bicycles, and pedestrians, all governed by a unique 
system called priority of the right which means that no matter where 
you may be, a car coming from the right (be it from a side alley in 
town or on a country road) is legally entitled to drive into the intersec¬ 
tion without first looking to see if there is any traffic coming from the 
left. Many times, we have seen four cars going in four different direc¬ 
tions all congregated in the middle of an intersection in the middle of 
rush hours shaking their fists at one another. There should be three 
road systems in Belgium; one for cars, one for trucks, and one for 
Citroens driven by Frenchmen. 




ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN 1964 — Continued, from page 1 
diplomatic stroke against the South before he would accept the need for its 
issuance. His own words describing the event lack moral fervor. Having 
’’about played our last card,” as Lincoln put it, it was time to try new 
tactics ”or lose the game.” As historian Richard Hofstadter has pointed 
out, the final Emancipation Proclamation ’’had all the moral grandeur of a 
bill of lading.” Having based emancipation on ’’military necessity,” it went 
on to declare slaves free only in states and portions of states where the 
government had not yet quelled the rebellion, precisely in the very regions 
where the government lacked the power to put the Proclamation into opera¬ 
tion. Except for its propaganda value, the Emancipation Proclamation added 
nothing to the Confiscation Act already passed by Congress. As Hofstadter 
has quoted from the London Spectator: ’’The principle is not that a human 
being cannot justly own another, but that he cannot own him unless he is 
loyal to the United States.” 

Lincoln did not view the Civil War as a moral revolution, or even as a 
war against the slavery system. Instead he conceived of it solely as an 
effort to regain the pre-war status quo. He was probably incapable of ap¬ 
preciating the merit of the remark made in 1862 by lawyer-novelist Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., who said that the worst contemporary national sin was not 

slavery, which was only the ’’national misfortune,” but corruption -the 

kind of corruption that could support a Biblical justification of slavery in 
the South and a hypocritical radicalism in the war-profiteering North. To 
Dana, and to many other Civil War contemporaries, Lincoln was ”an honest 
man, as all the world knows,” but had the ’’moral digestion of an ostrich.” 

Lincoln was not a reformer. His appointments to public office were 
among the worst made by any President. His criteria were not talent, ex¬ 
perience, or even honesty. He was a firm believer in the Jacksonian concept 
of the ’’spoils system.” He filled up the American legations and consulates 

around the world with scores of his old political cronies-many of them the 

same men who had, by a series of corrupt bargains, got him the Republican 
nomination in I860 at a convention in Chicago packed with a mob of Lincoln 
supporters by the shoddy device of issuing counterfeit tickets. He gave full 
personal support to the radical economic and social legislation of the 1860s, 
much of which formed the underlying foundation for the corrupt ’’Gilded Age” 
—the age of the ’’Robert Barons”—during the late nineteenth century, and 
he favored and installed in public office or gave high military rank during 
his presidency to many of the same men who later presided over that miser¬ 
able epoch. 

While the Unjon was falling to pieces around him and the Confederate 
authorities were consolidating their rule and building up an army, Lincoln 


More from Diana Patrick Weymouth ’53 
on American Family Life in Belgium 

Comments on the times: 

1. Shopping - fun but time consuming. The super market is in its 
infancy and most of the people still go to 20 shops every other day for 
their provisions - one shop for meat, one for bread, one for vegetables, 
etc. The number of shopkeepers is surpassed only by the number of 
beer drinkers - and they all seem to do well for themselves. It is said 
that the Belgians enjoy one of the highest standards of living in 
Europe. 

2. Weather - we were told not to expect very much and we haven’t 
been too surprised. It rains a good deal of the time but we have had 
some marvelous weekends reminiscent of football weekends in New 
England. During the summer when the weather is nice, 2,500,000 
Belgians flock to the 60 mile long seaside to rub elbows, bend elbows, 
and enjoy the great out-of-doors. Population of the seaside during the 
winter months is approximately 250,000. 

3. Clothes - not too fashionable but durable and expensive. Sweaters 
are very popular for both men and women year around. We have used 
clothes as an excuse to travel - to Amsterdam for good everyday wear, 
and to Paris for the tres chic! (for Diana only - tres cher for the boys). 

4. Doctors - $3.00 a house-call which the doctors are anxious to 
make. And if your company belongs to a Belgian mutual insurance 
group, you get rebates on both doctor expenses and medicine which 
are substantial. 

5. Mother’s money - an amazing regulation whereby Diana receives 
almost as much each month for having two children as we contribute 
to social security. And the amounts increase, the more children you 
have. 

6. Culture - lots available, such as theater, opera, film festivals, 
museums, gardens, Rubens and Rembrandt and others - and available 
to anyone who wants it. 

7. Haircuts - no comment as the boys (all three of them) still em¬ 
ploy their stateside barber when she can find a minute to go at it in 
220 volt/50 cycle time. 

8. Language - Both French and Flemish (like Dutch). As separate 
as the people who speak them, to the point of violence at times. Most 
Brusselians speak both languages, and the city has been voted as 












AT SCHOOL 



IT RUNS IN THE FAMILY 

When senior John Darrow was practising his role of Bunthorne in 
the opera "Patience,” this year, to check a fact, his mother, Anita 
Straub Darrow (class of 1938) (Mrs. William W.) looked up her old 
copy. There she found, scribbled in the margin, the roles of other mem¬ 
bers of the family who had their share of "Patience.” She, herself, was 
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INTRODUCING OUR NEW HISTORY TEACHER 

Mrs. James Maland is teaching two classes in Modern European 
History in the High School. 

Mrs. Maland, who is already familiar to the High School through 
her participation in the girls’ athletic program last spring, was grad¬ 
uated from Smith College in 1959 with a major in History. She was 
then admitted to Harvard University as a candidate for a Ph.D. degree. 
Although her courses at Harvard were reasonably demanding, she still 
found time for "outside interests" and at the end of her first year 
she gave up the Ph. D. in favor of marrying Jim Maland, then a law 
student, and received the degree of M.A.T. from Harvard. In the fall of 
1960 she went to Marblehead, Mass., where for two years she taught 
in the Marblehead High School. In her first year she was assigned a 
course in World History for freshmen. The authorities were so pleased 
with her work that they expanded her responsibilities the following 
year to include three courses in American History for juniors. "I was 
totally unprepared for that course," she says, "but no one seemed to 
notice except me—and I guess it didn’t kill them." 

She enjoyed her experience in Marblehead, but found that teaching 
History to students who have been almost totally deprived culturally 
can be more frustrating than rewarding. She looked into the possibility 
of working in a private school, but found she couldn’t afford the luxury. 
"After all, at that point I was supporting the family and needed every 
cent I could get." 

The Malands moved to the Chicago area in 1962 and in the Fall of 
that year, their son, Gregg, was born. 

For the moment, Mrs. Maland regards herself as something of a 
part-time specialist. Her mornings are devoted to Gregg and house¬ 
keeping duties, her afternoons to teaching her history classes. She 
counts herself lucky to be able to continue her talents and training 
while she also has time for her household chores, her friends in the 
neighborhood and, most importantly, for her child. She feels that while 
public schools are still either unwilling or unable to take advantage of 
the large pools of part-time talent that might be at their disposal, 
schools like NSCDS may be setting a precedent that could be revolu- 
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same role. 

There were other families, too, whose roles coincided. Jean Wolcott 
Pugh (Mrs. Ezra) (class of ’38) had been a languid lady. This year, 
her daughter, Anne, a junior, took the same part. Barbara Burnham 
Lynde (Mrs. C. Macgill) (class of ’38) was one; her husband played a 
leading role. This year, their son, Macgill, a freshman, was a dragoon. 
His uncle, Frank B. Burnham (’44) had played Bunthorne in his day. 

In the Robert K. Strong family, Robert (class of ’37) played an of¬ 
ficer in "Patience”; the son Howard, a sophomore at the School, was a 
dragoon. Lawrence Howe, Jr., (class of ’38) was once a dragoon. His 
daughter Eliza, a sophomore this year, was a languid lady. 

It’s a family school. 


THE NORTH SHORE COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 
VARSITY BASEBALL SCHEDULE 
1965 


Thursday, 

April 

8 North Park 

There 

4:00 P.M. 

Saturday, 

April 

10 Walther Luther 

There 

2:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

April 

13 Glenwood School 

Here 

3:30 P.M. 

Friday, 

April 

16 Lake Forest 

There 

3:30 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

April 

20 Chicago Latin 

There 

3:30 P.M. 

Thursday, 

April 

22 Timothy Christian 

Here 

3:30 P.M. 

Saturday, 

April 

24 Illiana Christian 

There 

2:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

April 

27 University High 

Here 

3:30 P.M. 

Friday, 

April 

30 Francis Parker 

There 

4:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

May 

4 Lake Forest Academy 

Here 

4:00 P.M. 

Friday, 

May 

7 Glenwood School 

There 

4:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

May 

11 Chicago Latin 

Here 

4:00 P.M. 

Friday, 

May 

14 Illiana Christian 

Here 

4:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

May 

18 University High 

There 

4:00 P.M. 

Friday, 

May 

21 Francis Parker 

Here 

4:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, 

May 

25 Timothy Christian 

There 

4:00 P.M. 


won. 


Mrs. Maland is very happy at North Shore. She says that although 
the basic philosophy of the school is quite different from the one she 
was brought up with at Rye Country Day School in New York, still 
the students seem to be disciplined where it counts and they are most 
certainly eager and rewarding to teach. From a teacher so stimulating 
herself—so direct, enthusiastic and well organized (as well as pretty 
and blonde)—the students should most certainly find it rewarding to 
learn. 



A new view of our ever-changing campus. 

FUND RAISING CAMPAIGN ENDS WITH 18 PER CENT INCREASE 
OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 

The record number of alumni volunteering to help in raising funds 
for the Teaching Excellence Program was largely the reason for the 18 
per cent increase in total donations received during this past fund rais¬ 
ing campaign. 

The decision to replace the faithful, overburdened "Class Chairman” 
with nearly 100 volunteers who were responsible for making but five 
personal calls on fellow alumni resulted in a nearly 20 per cent increase 











in the size of each donation. The results proved that a personal call 
explaining Merit Pay was successful and that the absence of a personal 
hand written note by a class chairman to alumni living in other areas 
was not needed if a detailed letter describing the Teaching Excellence 
Program was sent to each alumnus. 

This year the Class of 1933 was the largest overall contributor to 
the drive. Closely following them were the Classes of 1941, 1937, and 
1938. Donations of $200 or more were twice that of a year ago. 

We should all be proud for helping to make this year’s campaign 
for the Teaching Excellence Program a most successful one. 



A NORTH SHORE ALUMNUS 
SERVING IN THE PEACE CORPS 
GIVES HIS IMPRESSIONS. 

— Continued from page 1 

grass and scattered trees. I’m told there are lions, panthers, hippos, 
and wild boars here, but to date I’ve seen nothing but a tribe of ba¬ 
boons. The climate is much like that of my home state of Florida, and 
many of the smaller animals are the same: the toads, the mud-dauber 
and paper-maker wasps, the stinging ants, the termites, and the bats. 
Even the soil is the same red clay. I feel perfectly at home. There are 
differences, of course, but the similarities are striking. 

Gaoual is said to be a very isolated and underdeveloped region, 
compared to other parts of the country. I’m the only American here. 
The only other white person is a Russian doctor. This is the way I 
like it. If I’m going to be a member of a racial and national minority, 
I want it to be a minority of one. This way I have no stereotypes to 
deal with, no expectations to live up to or to combat. 

I feel very free here, and very happy. The people have shown me 
every hospitality, seem to be pleased with my conduct and my work, 
and come to visit me often. The lodging assigned me by the regional 
governor is a three-room masonry house built by the French. There is 
electricity during the evening, and running water from a tank on the 
roof. My salary is generous. I have a cook. My Peace Corps boss in 
Conakry has offered me a radio, a refrigerator, a stove, and a bicycle, 
but to date I have seen fit to decline these articles, in the belief that 
they’re too luxurious to be appropriate here. I’m getting along very 
nicely with my weekly New York Times news review section, my wood 
fire and tripod, and my twenty minute walk to school. 

At school, all seems to be going well. The six other teachers are 
kind and intelligent, and the principal has given me his full coopera¬ 
tion. The English teacher last year was from Sierra Leone, and English 
was not his mother tongue. Everyone says he was very weak, and I’m 
convinced from various reports and from a half-hour conversation with 
him that he was also slightly insane. The principal says that last 
year’s English classes were a total loss, and that we thus have two 
years of English to do in a single year. I have tacked on an additional 
seven hours to my assigned nine-hour-a-week schedule. My students 
are a bit boisterous in the seventh and eighth grades, and I have been 
obliged to kick some of them out of the room on rare occasions. Never- 












ALUMNUS HONORED 


George T. Underhill, who led a losing fight in the November school- 
tax vote, received the 1964 Distinguished Service Award of the Louis¬ 
ville Junior Chamber of Commerce for personal achievement and ser¬ 
vice to the community. 

He was selected from among nine nominees for his work as chair¬ 
man of HELP, the organization that recruited 15,000 volunteers to 
support the referendum on increased occupational and property taxes 
for City and County schools. 

The referendum was defeated, but Underhill and HELP volunteers 
have continued their efforts to arouse public interest in bettering the 
financial status of the City and County school systems. 


LOCAL ALUMNI CIRCLE YOUR CALENDARS 

Saturday May 8th. Promptly at 1:00 pm at NSCDS Mr. Harold Pick 
of Pick Galleries will auction off treasures collected by the NSCDS 
Woman’s Board. A bazaar will be manned by the ladies of the Board 
from 11:30 until the cupboard is bare. 



Sunday , June 6th. Our annual get-together. This year’s Alumni party 
will be at the home of the Roderick Websters, 704 Park Lane Winnetka 
from 4 to 6 pm. Plan to come. Special plans are in the making for the 
classes of '40, '50 and '60 whose 25th, 15th and 5th reunion years 
this is. 


uieiess i kiiow uie stuuents are enjoying ana pronting irom my instruc¬ 
tion. Their homework is good and they visit my house often to practice 
their English. And my ninth graders, with their comprehensive Brevet 
exam coming at the end of this year, are eager and diligent workers. 

One impression, concerning Russian foreign aid, might be of par¬ 
ticular interest. In the States I’ve heard it said that our foreign aid 
program is wasteful and that the equipment we supply is often left to 
rot on the docks. Maybe so. But here in Guinea the only foreign aid 
material I’ve seen rotting is a number of large crates of dairy equip¬ 
ment from Russia. Further, the Russian doctor here drinks heavily, and 
has been seen staggering in the street. This goes very ill in this 99% 
Moslem town with its strict taboo on alcohol. Personally, I’ve been 
very favorably impressed with our foreign service personnel here in 
Guinea. 

Another observation that has struck me as significant: the women 
here frequently wear no clothing above the waist, but I have yet to see 
a man with his shirt off. This contrariety between the Guinean custom 
and our own makes both seem utterly arbitrary and lacking in any 
particular legitimacy. 

I want to close this article with an attempt to rectify a view of the 
Peace Corps that I encountered in the States: the belief that Peace 
Corps volunteers are suffering or sacrificing for the good of their coun¬ 
try. Maybe a few of them are, and maybe a few of them feel that way, 
but I’m convinced that a large majority would deny the assertion. 

Frankly, I joined the Peace Corps for what I could get out of it, 
and I feel very strongly that I’m coming out on the long end of the 
deal. To have two years of successful Peace Corps service in your 
background is a real asset to your future career. It helps a person 
obtain scholarships, to get accepted by the graduate school of his 
choice, to gain desirable employment, and is about the greatest charac¬ 
ter reference he can have. It’s a very informative experience, and pro¬ 
vides a perspective on one’s own culture that most people could profit 
from greatly. The opportunity to improve my French is a welcome aid 
toward passing the language requirement for a Ph. D. The two years 
of teaching experience will mean a higher salary when I return to a 
teaching job in the States. And the salary I receive now—$900 a year 
accumulating in Washington plus my $145 a month living allowance 
here in Guinea—is modest but by no means negligible. The opportunity 
to travel is valuable. And what’s more, I happen to be having a very 
nice time. 

If I happen to help some Guineans along the way during these two 
years, so much the better, but I came here to help myself. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN 1964 - Continued from page 2 

The Lincoln Myth has long been considered the embodiment of the 
American ideal. If we are, or aspire to be, a truly civilized nation, it is, 
for us, the wrong ideal. It weakens the United States to select and evaluate 
our national leaders according to standards and values arising out of the 
Lincoln Myth. 

"The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present. The 
occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. 


As our case is new, so we must think anew, and act anew. We must dis¬ 
enthrall ourselves, and then we shall save our country." It is time for the 
nation to take the advice that the very conservative Mr. Lincoln gave but 
did not take himself. It is time to cast aside that "dogma of the quiet past" 
—Lincoln Myth. It is time to look elsewhere for our standards of leadership. 
It is time to create, as John F. Kennedy put it, a nation "which commands 
respect throughout the world not only for its strength but for its civilization 
as well." 


Education Pressures and You 

We received a large response to our question on the parental role 
in guiding students faced with current educational pressures. You wrote 
in your capacities as students, single men and women, parents, grand¬ 
parents, with a great array of occupations and outlooks. You wrote 
thoughtful answers, and it is striking that there was strong similarity 
of opinion expressed by most of you in one regard. Without interpret¬ 
ing, we thought you might be interested in a summary of your re¬ 
sponses. 

You believe that parents should set an example - in "establishing 
a foundation for excellence", "a sense of purpose", "a sense of values". 
Those mentioning the goals of education emphasized that results of 
-c du c ft t i orr^houldHbc applied in a changing world: "expedite the implica¬ 
tions of the Civil Rights Law", "help the student relate to social and 
political problems which often seem remote", "promote the great reli¬ 
gious traditions". 

Most answers relating to the process of education would have par¬ 
ents encourage interests and work habits, for various purposes ranging 


from "to chart a course through the storms of competition from peers, 
to provide enough incentive to chart a forward course", "to encourage 
the desire to succeed" through "the joy of enhancing knowledge." Your 
differences were more pronounced here. 

Much concern was expressed about the purpose of the pressures: 
"Are the standards of predicting success valid?" "Is the child the 
loser?" "Not everyone is suited for the demands of college", "each stu¬ 
dent should face his abilities and plan accordingly, requiring time, tact, 
and tireless effort for the parent", "we need more colleges and less 
pressures." Many suggested cutting pressures at home: "play hard to¬ 
gether", "select extra-curricular activities—you can’t do them all." 

Some of you felt that students should work out their own problems, 
with parents available for help when needed; or not participate at all: 
"leave them alone". 

Some welcomed pressures: "I’m sorry I didn’t have this much pres¬ 
sure"; students can take it, "it is proved that the capabilities of our 
children are higher and higher". 

One unwelcome pressure on parents mentioned was the high cost 
of education. There’s a summing up for you in your own words. Thank 
you for your answers. 


IN MEMORIAM: 

JOHN F. MERRILL, f 28 

1921 
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— CLASS 

years will probably branch out into various forms 
of chamber opera this summer, perhaps even 
operas of still greater scope. Plans for this are 
keeping me busy. I am also engaged in investment 
real estate and a considerable amount of enter¬ 
tainment. 

JOHN MACY — Reappointed by President Johnson 
to second term as chairman, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. Proposed Voting Rights bill would 


NOTES — 

at St. Mary’s School, Littleton, N.H. this year. 
Rest of family rattling around in house in Tacoma 
and on ski slopes nearby. In March Jane & I ex¬ 
plored Dominican Republic briefly with Sister 
Margaret Bell Cameron ’35 and spouse George. 

1939 

JOSEPH M. BARTON — Have been living here in 


WILLIAM L. JACOBS — We have been enjoying 
our first winter in our new home about two miles 
north of town. Three kids: Susie (5th grade), 
Karen (4th grade) and Billy (kindegarten). 

1944 

ROSANNA WELSH EWART - We are all busy in 
school except for Bate who is busy with Bell & 










their country as Christian Americans. 

SAMUEL THOMAS—Have just returned and hope 
fo be able to attend some alumnus gathering; to 
possibly see again some class contemporaries, 
etc.— 

1925 

HELEN DEAN GRUMHAUS - After 43 years in 
Hinsdale we are moving May 1st to 675 E. Wood 
land Road, Lake Forest, III. to be nearer our 
children and grandchildren. 

1926 

EDMUND HOSKIN—Younger son Alan is a fresh¬ 
man at Rose Polytechnic Institute in Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

1927 

NANCY WILDER COLLINSON-Son, Sean Wilder, 
is studying at the U. of Strasbourg (France), on 
a Fulbright. Husband, Noyes Collinson, carries on 
for the American Friend Service Committee, help 
ing to implement Civil Rights Act in field of em¬ 
ployment. 

1928 

LOUISE BADGEROW DOW-We moved into a new 
little house high in the hills overlooking the valley 
and mountains—it is so beautiful! Our two sons 
are married and have children and both live near¬ 
by. One is a C.P.A. the other, a Banker. Our 
daughter is a Junior at U.S.C. and majoring in 
P.E. 

JEAN MARX LAYTON—To catch you up on family 
news: 1) Anne—married to a lawyer—living in 
Phila. She’s an Executive Sec’y 2) Jean—Head 
Buyer—jewelry and gifts for Peck & Peck, young¬ 
est they’ve ever had 3) Penny—married, husband 
getting Doctorate at M.l.T. in Physical Chemistry. 
4) Reese—student at the Hill School—wants to be 
a dentist. 5) Hubby—a general surgeon—too 
busy—Me, active as usual and starting music 
lessons at age 54. 

1931 

CHARLES F. HAAS—One son in the Peace Corps 
in Thailand, one graduating from Harvard this 
year, a daughter in her first year at Wellesley, 
a son at North Hollywood High School. My wife 
and I are now perforce planning to learn how 
to talk to grown-ups, so you see, education never 
really stops. 

1932 

HELEN SHOCKLEY—Received National Service 
Bowl Award (tennis). 

1934 

ROGER K. BALLARD—First—How come I’m the 
main publicity hound? Where are Eddie (as in 
Mills), Mody. Bice, Julie, Barton, Jimmy, Jo, 
Evie et al? Nothing new (yet) since last report, 
Just poorer. Taffy and I are looking forward to 
going to Williams to see our son Gordon gradu¬ 
ate but aren’t rushing things since it won’t be 
untilJune, 1985! 

SPENCER BEMAN — The opera company of which 
I am Vice President and Technical Director, and 
which has specialized in Gilbert & Sullivan for 13 


btllY BOUIH KOSLNWALU - Uur oldest, a 
daughter, Mardie is 15 and a Freshman (9th 
grade) in Lincoln-Sudbury Regional High. Malcolm, 
nearly 12 is in 6th grade at Brooks School and 
Stuart 8 in 3rd grade at Hartwell School in Lin¬ 
coln. Mass. We like "good’’ public education and 
are hopeful we have it. 

1935 

MARGARET R KARGER — Son Frank, Jr. married 
year and a half living at Sandburg Village and 
back at college. My terrier “Kookie” and I living 
a quiet and pleasant life. 

1936 

GEORGE W. BLOSSOM III - Skied at St. Moritz 
with Calvin Selfridge '51 in February. 

JACKIE ANDERSON FLICK - Oldest daughter 
Drynda is a Junior at Decatur Macon Hospital. 
Lynda, daughter #2, a Senior at Urbana High, has 
won several art awards and hopes to go on with 
this type of work. Daughters #3 & 4, Debra and 
Robin, will both go into 7th grade next year. I 
still work 4 nights a week at Carle Hospital and 
Dick is still selling insurance. 

MRS. RICHARD WAKEMAN - Moved to new ad¬ 
dress, Sommers Point Road, Marion Mass, work 
for Roach & Craven Interior Decorators in Boston 
and love it. We are off for 2 weeks at Mill Reef 
Club Antigua. My husband is Vice Pres. Howard 
Johnson's in charge of real estate — looking for¬ 
ward to sun and rest. 

1937 

CATHERINE JOHNSON BELL - Our daughter 
Chartis was married November 28, 1964 to Jack 
Landmaid of Falmouth, Maine. They live in Boston 
where both work. 

ARTHUR M. COX, JR. — Our daughter, Carol 
Jean, was married on March 27 to Robert W. 
Hartman of South Orange. The ceremony was 
performed in First Presbyterian & Trinity Church, 
South Orange and our son Edward served as an 
usher along with the groom’s brothers. Carol will 
receive her B.S. and R.N. from Boston University 
School of Nursing this June and Ed will graduate 
from Cornwall Academy, Great Barrington, Mass. 
PRISCILLA PAYNE HURD - A son 18; a daughter 
15; a husband over half a century; myself feel 
over a century! We all went to the Carribean for a 
two week holiday and enjoyed it tremendously. 
Haven’t been on the North Shore in seven years. 
JOHN LEBOLT — Looking forward to a hunting 
trip in Iran to be followed by sight-seeing in the 
near east this fall. 

MAL & GIL WATSON — Mai is teaching 2nd grade 
in the public schools. After almost 25 years out 
of school I am finding the “pressure’’ of graduate 
courses pretty terrific. I have about 20 hours to 
be certified. 

1938 

BERNEIL BERNARD — Have several oils in the 
“Vincent Price Collection." 

NATALIE BELL BROWN - Son 18, Laird going to 
Middlebury College Vt. in Sept. ’65. Dtr. Edith 16 


mg a lot of fun besides, in this wonderful Florida 
climate. Ft. Lauderdale is the greatest! 

ELEANORE ZEISS BRADWAY - Usual-Childrens 
Theatre of Junior League, now working to bring 
settlement children to Philadelphia’s theatre of the 
living arts. Plus church, library week, newcomers, 
politics, story writing, rug making, etc., etc. 

JOHN HOBART — See Mary Ballard Hobart '41. 
BARBARA WRIGHT VETTERLEIN - Since my hus 
band’s death in 1963, I’ve moved to Tucson with 
the four girls. 

1940 

BABETTE BIRD LENT — Rejoiced one evening 
last summer with Emmet & Julie Fallon! Those 
who hit Cape Cod should find us in East Dennis— 
it was great fun! Just returned from a sail from 
Martinique to St. Thomas, V.I.—marvelous! With 
eldest son at Prep, we are more mobile, but al¬ 
ways busy. 

J. PETER MALIA — Medical Director, American 
Oil Company 

PRISCILLA TOTMAN McCANDLISH - Daughter 
Barbara — ’66 Northwestern, son Fairfax — ’68 
Princeton, daughter Margaret—high school. 


1941 

MARY BALLARD HOBART — Mimi graduating 
N.S. this June (we hope) and watching mail for 
college admission. She has loved and profited by 
N.S.C.D.S. in High School. Trying to get 2 others 
in. Smallest Bud age 7 broke his leg at Vail, 
Ralph, Jr. is at Yale. 

GEORGE F. ELDREDGE — Dee and I have just re 
turned (Feb.) from seven months of travel, six of 
them in Europe. The three children led us happily 
about, through one unbelievably exciting country 
after another. Watta way to live! 

1942 

CONNIE WALLACE CALDWELL - Busy teaching 
Sunday school, with PTA’s, taxiing children, the 
usual things. Getting excited over plans for sum¬ 
mer vacation trip to Colorado, Wyoming to see 
National Parks, etc.—Time to show our 3 girls 
“the country” other than the eastern seaboard. 
SAMUEL W. EARLE — Acquired a horse—Percy— 
buying land to pasture him and will build a house 
to live in. Ned, our oldest, recently joined MENSA. 
Second son, Brad, busy in scouts and model rail¬ 
roading. Julie doing well in first grade. Cy taking 
care of all of us—3 kids, 2 cats, 1 dog, 1 horse. 
I am now with Realty Division of Union Carbide 
Corp. 

1943 

KENDALL B. COX — I wonder if I am still the 
only NSCDS alum in either of the Dakotas? We 
have recently been joined in North Dakota by a 
cousin of mine, Hugh Boice, Princeton '33 (but 
not NSCDS). 

JAMES V. HUNT, JR.- Baby daughter Barbara 
now 6 months old and delightful. Planning to visit 
her grandparents in Germany in coming months. 


RICHARD D. GOLDEN — Family making plans for 
another camping safari this summer—so enjoyed 
our trip to the east in ’64 that we eagerly expect 
to do even more in '65. If my Alumni out west 
would like company, send us a line c/o the school 
and stand back. 

ALICE BUTZ MOIR — Have had a busy year wtfh 
all six children raring to ski and going in six dif¬ 
ferent directions Bill and I managed a trip to 
Aspen. Many Chicagoans there. Otherwise, its 
Vermont for us all. 

1945 

DAVID SHAPIRO SCOTT — Appointed controller 
Jan 1, 1965 of General Telephone and Electronics 
Italia in Milan. Enjoying the work very much which 
includes the merger of two rather difficult account¬ 
ing systems. Spent a very enjoyable 10 days in 
Sardinia in the fall. The island has many remnants 
of medieval, Spanish and Italian, Roman, Cartha¬ 
ginian and bronze age cultures. 

1946 

MRS. HUGH M. KAHLER (DEEDEE GREGORY) - 
Nothing new since last report—busy with home 
things, children 9 & 13 (hideous age, as I remem¬ 
ber too well!), husband commuting to Indiana as 
court case re his Tenure Appeal does not move— 
it's been stalled for 2 years! Still planning to stick 
it out. Much involved inchurch (Episcopal-integrat¬ 
ed) and in Human Relations & Interfaith Confer¬ 
ence on Race & Religion. 

PICARD ZAN GRISELLE - Chantalle Marie was 
born on Jan. 7, 1965 and brings the number of 
living children to five. She was thefirst 1965 baby 
in our town which made her a local celebrity. 
RUTH ALDIS TIMBERMAN - Mother of 3-Karen 
(11), David (9), Tracy (7). Teach mentally dis- 
turbed/or retarded kids. Hudson RiverSwimmerat 
age 36; a record, not in time (3V 2 hrs.), but as 
“oldest participant ever.” Horse-owner. Life en¬ 
joyable; there’s a lot to do. 

1947 

OSCAR C. BLOMGREN, JR. - Am now Vice Presi¬ 
dent and part owner of manufacturing concern, 
ditto a design-engineering company. Board mem¬ 
ber of a third company. Accumulating quite a few 
patents on gadgets being manufactured in Europe 
and here. Busy as you might imagine. 

CHARLES BACON — Endless Research Projects in 
Computer Science keep me busy. Still trying to 
start a Dept, of Computer Science at Pitt. Making 
Progress in fight against bachelorhood. 

EMILY EARP FARRAR - Children: Buzz (14), 
Davey (12), Jamie (11), Julie (9), Louis, a V.P. 
at Morgan-Guaranty Trust Co.—I design Christmas 
decorations and will be teaching art at Cisqua 
School in fall. Brother Sam & family in Darien— 
Duke Templeton, Sandy and family in nearby New 
Canaan. 

PETE HENDERSON — Daughter Martha arrived in 
January. John (5) and Charlie (3) round out the 
family. 

HELENE KLEINMAN — Please change my name to 
Mrs. Robert Goldman, 900 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 60611. 



1948 

EUNICE HELMOLD BOKHOUR - Am illustrating 
elementary Hebrew books for the 1st and 2nd 
graders, which, when I consider all the time I 
wasted doodling on my own text books, seems to 
bring about the full cycle. Yvonne, Edward, 
Jeanette, and David keep us up to date if slightly 
breathless. 

ERIC C. LAMBART, JR. - First child: Patrick Eric 
Lambart December 1, 1964. 

JEAN McGREGOR — Am enjoying my work as 
Personnel Director of Strang Clinic, a cancer pre¬ 
vention and detection clinic in New York. You 
guessed it, no smoking on the job. Had a marvel¬ 
ous vacation with Kay (Hull) and Attallah Kappas 
in Beirut last Sept. Whatever happened to those 
N. Y. Alum cocktail parties? 

JOHN STALLINGS - We are still 3. Am still 
teaching Organic Chemistry evenings at Lake Erie 
College and enjoy it. 

1949 

THE REV. ROBERT 0. ADAMS — 5 lovely children 
with lovelier wife (Gayle). Humanity still needs 
pushing; our society has given too much to fear; 
i.e.: the last publication’s main article exhibits this 
fear of change. 

C. H. JOHNSON — Progress! N.Y.C.: People are 
passe—co-ops are being built for cars. My book 
has sold over 30,000 copies, translations in 6 
tongues—company I wrote it for fired us. Anyone 
read my wife’s article in Redbook? 

ELLEN KIRKPATRICK MYERS - Four children- 
2 boys and 2 girls, ages 7, 6, 4 and 2—1 Ger¬ 
man Shepherd, and 1 Siamese cat. Dicy very 
happy and very busy combining surgery, and re¬ 
search at Lankeron Hospital. I’m very busy driving 
carpools, etc., etc., etc. 

1950 

CY FANNING — This, I guess, is my first report 
in 15 years. Hardly any “parental comment on 
educational pressures” yet—our first child, a son, 
Charles Geoffrey Fanning, was born only 4 days 
ago on 2/11/65. Married his mother, Leslie Bax¬ 
ter of Cincinnati, on 1/1/62. Our son is a nephew 
of my sister (Betty Mercer, ’40), her husband 
(Rogers Butz, ’38) and my brother (Don Mercer, 
’42). 

ALFRED PITZNER — One child 8 mo. old—boy. 
2 poodles, like Los Angeles area. 

CAROLE SPACHNER SEELEN - John 10, Mark 9, 
Victoria 8 and Geoffrey 6. Pugsley, our St. Bernard 
is 6 months old and thank God he doesn’t have to 
be sent to school too. 

JULIET KUEHNLE PRIEBE — I am teaching Mod¬ 
ern Dance at Lake Forest College and an adult 
exercise and modern dance class. Also very active 
with Infant Welfare Society of Chicago and working 
hard on our next benefit “The Royal Marine's 
Tattoo.” Drums, Bag pipes and Highland dances. 

1951 

BYRON C. CAMPBELL — I am now Assistant Labor 
Relations Manager of the Chicago Tribune. We are 
enjoying our new Chicago apartment and just re¬ 
turned from skiing in Aspen. 

SUSANNE FARLEY SANDERS — Busy settling down 
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AM - FM Continuing display business too. Family 
fine, last time I saw them, ... I seem to recall 
we’re expecting 2nd child in May—next time I’m 
home, I'll check. 

DUNC. FARRELL — Welcome mat again warmly 
extended to those visiting New York in general and 
the World’s Fair in particular. 

SUZANNE VAN WOLF GUDE - We moved from 
300 E. 71st St. N.Y.C. on Sept. 23rd. On Sept. 
28th Bob started to work for Naess & Thomas 
Investment Counselors. I’d love to see anyone from 
Country Day, we are only 30 min. from N.Y.C. 
Theo will be 2 on March 31, Willie will be 1, 
March 30. 

M. L. WALLACE — Married last June to Ann 
Werbe of Indianapolis—no family—am buyer of 
Misses coats and suits at L. S. Ayres and Co. of 
Indiana. Enjoy shopping the New York markets 
monthly. 

1954 

FOREST R. LOWREY, JR. - My wife and I recently 
returned from Scottsdale, Arizona from visit to 
Lowrey Sr. 50th Wedding anniversary celebration, 
clan was all gathered. Then wife Sue and son Paul 
visited Disneyland. 


1955 

MARY F. BRADFORD — I am working for Harvard 
in the Biology Labs, for a geneticist doing research 
in Extra chromosomal Inheritance and enjoyingthe 
cultural advantages of the area. 

DOROTHY SIMMONS EHRHART - Moved to West- 
port, Conn, last September—Lou working for De- 
Coppet & Doremus (odd-lot Brokers) 3 children, 
Louis III, 5 yrs; Jennifer, 4 yrs; Matthew, 1 yr. 
JUDITH BIGGERT KEATING — Please note change 
of address. Husband Pat transferred with Con¬ 
tainer Corp. of America to Omaha Sales Area as 
of February, 1965. His territory is Neb., S.D., 
Wyoming and Vz Iowa. We love it here although 
we miss Chicago. Omaha is very friendly. Saw 
Cousin Kitty Biggert Pearsons, in Chicago after 
Xmas. Another little Pearsons due. 

GLEN SMITH — Still working for the Security First 
Bank & Trust Co. in Grand Haven as Branch 
Manager of the bank’s Muskegon office. We are 
settled in our new house and have braved another 
Grand Haven Winter. The most snow we've had on 
the ground at one time was 45*/2 inches. Our sec- 
one child, Stephen Randal, was born last July 27th. 

1956 

MRS. MACK M. ERNSTER - Mack and I wel¬ 
comed our third child and first son, Michael 
Bruckner—October 2nd at Passavant Hospital. 
CYNNY WOODWARD KING - David is now 2Vz, 
Larry is 9 months. We have added wall to wall 
carpeting and 5 pictures to our living room. With 
the new kitchen cabinets Jerry made it’s almost 
like having a new house. 

JOHN A. RODGERS, III — Am working as an at¬ 
torney with the Trust Department of the Continen¬ 
tal Illinois National Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago and playing polo with the Barrington Hills 
Polo Club. 

JOHANNAH KUNKLER KAUFMAN — We are the 
proud parents of two. JoDee is three and Jeannie 



Peggy Krasberg, Marcia McMillan Hines, etc. Work¬ 
ing at J. Walter Thompson Co. in Chicago, secre 
tary. Brad is with Champion Papers in Chicago. 
WILLIAM E. WALLING - I expect to leave Guam 
for the states and law school. 

JOHN D. WILLY — Dad passed away suddenly on 
Jan. 14. Mary Ann and I plan to keep the house 
here in Northfield—at least for the time being. I 
was elected President of the family’s companies 
on February 2 and am snowed under with work to 
do. Went to Cleveland late in January for a con¬ 
vention and enjoyed breakfast at the Statler-Hilton 
with Mike Brookins parents. 

BARBARA BARRET SCHNIEDERS — Our little girl 
Lynn is now ten months old. She is adorable and 
so very much fun. We re expecting our second 
baby in late April so I expect a very busy summer. 

1958 

JEAN B. BREW - Will be married June 22, 1965 
to Mr. David Seyfarth Schreiber. 

MRS. DAVID CARLIN (LISA GUENZEL) - We have 
a daughter, Elizabeth Poston, born January 11, 
1965. 

ANTHONY F. KRAMER — After receiving M.C.P. 
from Harvard in June, enrolled in Naval O.C.S.— 
Commissioned in October and spent 3 months in 
school in San Francisco. Assigned to ice breaker 
in Seattle as Damage Control Assistant. Sail for 
antarctica in September. Wife now working for the 
Boeing Co. 

PAT VICTERY MORRIS - Have 2 daughters, Mal¬ 
lory age 4 and Ursula age 2. Gene just opened 
own law offices. Love living in Houston after Colo¬ 
rado. Work part time in a “shop for Pappagallo” 
— Do volunteer work for Houston Heritage Society. 
Still think of the great days at N.S.C.D.S. Would 
love to hear from anyone down thisway.Very hap¬ 
py about Ginny’s marriage. Wish I could return to 
the North Shore for a visit. Hello to all! 

JOHN P. NUTTING - With army in Heidelburg, 
Germany. 

RON ROSSET — We’re spending most of our time 
finishing our recreation room and 2nd full bath. 
This summer we start our two car garage. I also 
spend quite a bit of time as a member with the 
wheeling-Jay-Cees. We are expecting our third 
child in late summer. Julie almost four and John 
is 2Vz. 

MARY ANN WILLY - John ’57 has stated most of 
our news. I am an editor in the test division of 
Science Research Associates in Chicago and enjoy 
the work very much. We always enjoy theAlumnae 
News and reading about old friends. 

1959 

JUSTICE & MRS. MAURICE R. FRANKS - Hello 
and best wishes to everyone! Working harder 
than ever for “less government, more individual 
responsibility and a freeer world.” 

HALL HEALY — I’m in communications school 
as 2nd Lt. in the Air Force in Texas. Will be going 
to Turkey in August as a flight commander for a 
year. 

JAN STANLEY — Carole Grant and I are living in 
New York City together. She is studying the piano 
at Juilliard School of Music. I am in trust admini¬ 
stration at the United States Trust Co. Sally Coulter 
visited us for several days before sailingtoGreece. 

1960 


WILLIAM F. STEEL — I will be completing a 
thoroughly enjoyable year in the Harvard Master 
of Arts in Teaching Program this June. Next fall. 
M.l.T. in economics, on either a Woodrow Wilson 
or National Science Foundation Scholarship, with 
college teaching in view. I’ve enjoyed seeing Mrs. 
Post (who is working for her Master’s Degree in 
English) and her children here in Cambridge— 
certainly an active house hold! 

1961 

BETSY ALLISON (MRS. DAVID B. OWEN) - Dave 
.and I were married February 22, 1964 and had 
a belated honeymoon trip to Europe last summer. 
He is now at the University of Chicago working on 
his masters and I finish at National in August. 
DWIGHT EASTMAN - Will graduate from Amherst 
in June, with plans to go into VISTA for next year. 
I went to Montgomery for Civil Rights demon 
strations over spring vacation, and was extremely 
impressed by the effect that this had on me and 
my sense of college and of life. Activities of this 
sort give the student an opportunity to find out the 
relevance of methods of thought and analysis 
learned in college. 

JOHN WESTRICH - An area in Upper Michigan 
had over 200 inches of snow this winter. Energet¬ 
ic inducements encourage evolution. 

1962 

ANNE DARROW - On June 15, 1965 I will be 
married to John L. McCausland and after June 
address will be 5728 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, 
III. Finishing college by taking senior year at U. 
of Chicago, but will receive Vassar degree in 
June ‘66. 

^ RICHARD Y. HOFFMAN - Aeronautical Engineer 
ing is finally getting aeronautical. A pilot for 
three years, they gave me a “ride" in an air¬ 
plane yesterday so I might see what it was like. 
FREDERICK PRESTON. JR. - Still at the Umver- 

I sity of Miami majoring in Biology with future plans 
to enter grad school and study oceanography. 
Very active in Sigma Phi Epsilon Fraternity. Am 
currently social chairman. Week ends keep me at 
local yacht clubs, racing and part time instruction. 
SCOTT K. RUSS — lhave just returned to Bard 
College from Brannenburg. Germany, where I 
spent my interim period at the Goethe Institute. 
While there I was able to visit my sister, Roxane 
(class of 1958). She and her husband are taking 
postgraduate work at the University of Munich. 
JONATHAN STRONG, JR. - Junior in English at 
Harvard. 

1963 

JEANNIE LEA — We will be moving to Houston, 
Tex. in June where my father will be Dean of 
Christ Cathedral. Heather Ramsey and I will be 
living with a family in England, as a part of the 
Experiment in International living. 

BUFF WINSTON — Heather Ramsey made honors 
here (Pine Manor). Next year I would liketo go to 
Boston University and go into Public Relations. 
Sherry Fitzmorris, Nancy Scribner, and I say hello 
to everyone. 

1964 

PHOEBE PETTINGELL — Bennington is a marvel 
ous place. It's the perfect continuation of a North 
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Council of State American Cancer Society. 
•BERNARD SARPHATI — Have been appointed 
General Manager of Puerto Rico Brewing Co., 
Inc. as of December 1, 1964. 

1953 

WILLIAM D. ADLER — Now station Mgr. of WEAW 


and runs besides being pro. The clubhouse has 
just been remodeled and the addition of 40 acres 
of land will help improve the course. 

1957 

VIRGINIA SPEAKMAN TIPS - Married January 2 
to Brad Tips. Enjoyed having a lot of North Shore 
friends there—Arlene Blunt. Carol Osborne Easter. 


PAIRICIA M. US I ROM — I’m enjoying my job in 
the patent’s library at Procter & Gamble. On 
August 28th I’ll marry Lt. James B. Kohnen and 
move to Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

STEVE PARSHALL — Am earning B.S. in Biology 
in June at Roosevelt University. Am now assisting 
in botany. I plan to go to graduate school in zo¬ 
ology or entomology next fall. Which school I 
don’t know yet. 


teaching first grade at Francis Parker. 

1967 

FRED CROFT — Fred was selected White Sox bat 
boy for the coming summer. One of 5,500 appli¬ 
cants, he was chosen on the basis of a letter and 
an interview with ball player and businessmen 
judges. 
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